INTRODUCTION
BEFORE the advent of printing in England the main sources of
knowledge were the monasteries and the universities. At the uni-
versities scholars learnt mainly by word of mouth; in the monas-
teries patient scribes laboriously copied manuscripts on vellum
and parchment.
In 1357 a band of writers of court-hand and text-letters was in
existence in London. On 12 July 1403 the Mayor and Aldermen
of London formed this exclusive body into a Brotherhood or
Society of Textwriters, presided over by two wardens. The
object of the brotherhood was to copy and distribute learned
works.
The invention of printing naturally made the multiplication of
copies a simple matter. The erection of the first press in England
was therefore a blow to this society. As the crafts of printing and
copying were obviously allied however, by dint of strategic ma-
noeuvres the two crafts finally became merged into one. By 1501
the Stationers, as they were now called, were a flourishing guild.
The guild consisted of printers, binders, paper-makers, and
booksellers, and their chief concern was with the printing, pub-
lishing, and selling of books.
The printing-press also gave the law makers some anxiety, for
they saw in it an engine possessing enormous potentialities for
good and ill. Wolsey warned Henry VIII not to encourage print-
ing; the clergy were directly opposed to it; and the excommunica-
tion of Henry VIII by the Pope, coupled with the outbreak of the
Reformation, made matters worse. The monasteries were dis-
solved, libraries were ransacked, and a rigid censorship over the
literary output of the country was instituted which lasted till the
reign of William III.
The request of the Stationers for a charter under Philip and
Mary was readily granted for political reasons. The Tudors
feared the power of the press. They therefore determined to
unite the printers into one body, the masters of which would be
responsible for the individual members, and the general conduct